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reasons of the committee for making the recommendations. The 
lengthy reports on currency depreciation, on the laxness of the states 
in paying taxes, and on the pressing demands of the army, are matters 
of high import, on which only side lights can be obtained from 
printed records. The manuscript material would modify in many 
particulars the conclusions of Mr. Bullock as well as those of Mr. 
Bolles. There are many points in Mr. Bullock's essay which prove 
his capacity for careful research ; and there are many points which 
demonstrate his inability to arrange his matter so as to produce 
necessary, because logical, conclusions. WoRTHINGTON C . Ford. 

Treasury Department, 
Washington, D.C. 

Money and Banking. Illustrated by American History. By 
Horace White. Boston and London, Ginn & Co., 1895. — vi, 
488 pp. 

Mr. White has undertaken to give us a complete theory of money 
and banking, based on the lessons taught by the financial experi- 
ments of the American colonies and of the United States. This 
plan has obvious advantages, among which by no means the least is 
the fact that it may turn to good account some of the prevalent un- 
reasoning pride of country. Of course, the primary result of such 
an appeal to the patriotic instinct — of the adult reader and of the 
younger student alike — is to stimulate interest in an otherwise dry 
discussion of vital but much neglected principles. Beyond this, 
however, it may have the unsought but equally valuable result of 
adding to the number of those who believe that " our country " is 
somewhat less than "always right." Our forefathers certainly bought 
a very complete stock of experience, and Mr. White hopes to bring us 
to appreciate our inheritance by showing us its fearful cost. Natur- 
ally, when so able a writer, with abundant material, adopts a method 
calculated to rouse the interest of his readers, we expect a note- 
worthy book. This we have ; but in later editions, which are sure 
to follow, we may hope to see many improvements. As yet, while 
the book is good, it is not as good as Mr. White can make it. 

The desire to see the possibilities of the subject, the method and 
the writer more fully developed, must be the excuse for dwelling at 
the outset on some points of detail. The book is addressed not to 
scholars, but to students and to that part of the public which seeks 
a simple exposition of the fundamental principles of monetary 
science. For such readers Mr. White's style is, in the main, admir- 
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ably adapted ; it is clear, concise and straightforward. At times, 
however, he lapses into expressions that are more appropriate to the 
daily press than to more dignified forms of publication ; and some- 
times he falls into bad usage, or even into obscurity. Examples of 
confusion, resulting from careless grouping of sentences in para- 
graphs, occur on pages 30, 166 and 260. The worst of such cases 
is, perhaps, that peculiarly involved paragraph spreading over pages 
33 T > 33 2 ana - 333> which begins by contrasting the "banking" and 
" currency " principles, passes thence to a description of the practical 
operation (in detail) of the Suffolk Bank system, adds a discussion 
of the regulation of reserves in Massachusetts, and ends with a 
comparison of laws regarding reserves in several New England 
states. 

The same paragraph illustrates another tendency of Mr. White — 
to forget that his book is to be read by many persons not able to 
understand allusions which may seem to him most simple. A 
similar case is found on page 417, where, in speaking of the practical 
operation of our present banking system, he says : " The only favor 
the bank does in the premises is to stand between the people and 
a better kind of money, to wit, gold, or gold certificates." Even 
though experts may see at a glance exactly what he means, most 
certainly the sentence will be to nine readers out of ten a tantalizing 
puzzle. 

The arrangement of the work is, in general, logical. On the first 
page Mr. White lays down the principle of division into " Parts," for 
he draws a sharp line between " real money" (a commodity) and all 
its representatives or substitutes. Part I, treating of "Money," is 
subdivided into two " Books," dealing respectively with the " Evolu- 
tion of Money " (mainly with reference to American experience), and 
with "The Gold Standard" (largely with reference to European 
experience). Part II, treating of " Representative Money," is, in 
turn, subdivided into a "Book" on "Fiat Money," as developed in 
colonial, continental and federal currencies ; and a second " Book," 
wherein is traced in some detail the history of banking in the United 
States. 

In detail, the arrangement is sometimes open to criticism. The 
chapter on the quantity theory, for example, seems hardly in place 
at the conclusion of a history of American banking, even though it 
serves to introduce an extremely valuable quotation from Professor 
Dunbar upon the part banks may play in any process of inflation. 
Nor does any adequate reason appear for giving an exposition of 
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Gresham's Law in an appendix rather than in any one of several 
appropriate places in the body of the work — as, for example, where 
he speaks (p. 118) of the exportation of specie. 

Into the chapter on the " Mechanism of Exchange " are crowded 
many miscellaneous bits of information — important, but hard to 
classify. The necessary lack of unity has, however, been intensified 
by introducing, without apparent reason, discussion of such questions 
as the expediency of the payment of interest on deposits, and of the 
character of the Scotch " cash-credit " system. The same error — 
the introduction of details not essential to the development of the 
dominant idea — mars the first chapter of the work. 

Some of the omissions of Mr. White are worth noting. He fails 
to utilize to the best advantage the experience of our own generation, 
when he passes hastily (p. 247) over the temporary currency which 
sprang up during the crisis of 1893. Not only was that phenome- 
non curiously interesting, but it might furnish a vehicle for conveying 
to the minds of readers some fundamental truths about currency. 
Again, in speaking of the percentage of cash used in daily wholesale 
trade (p. 435), he ignores the recent instructive, if confessedly incom- 
plete, investigation into the percentage of money used in retail trade. 
In referring to the alleged dangers in payment of interest on deposits 
by banks of discount (p. 428), he loses the chance to show the 
peculiar weakness of our system of bank reserves, which has led our 
bankers several times to protest against this practice. Finally, in 
two places (pp. 244-6 and 444) he fails to emphasize sufficiently the 
all-important psychological element in the rise and the treatment of 
panics. 

Mr. White's general attitude on the great questions of monetary 
science is perfectly well known ; he is an uncompromising enemy of 
greenbacks and silver, and an earnest advocate of a currency based 
on the " banking principle." The vigor with which he has worked 
for a sound currency commands our respect, but we are not surprised to 
find that in becoming an advocate he ceases at times to be a scientist. 
This ascendency of the advocate may be noticed, among other places, 
in his discussion (p. 107) of the gold standard as the result of a 
purely evolutionary process, dependent mainly on the physical char- 
acteristics of the metal. So, too, the advocate masters the scientist 
where he refers (p. iv) to the " normal and proper business " of the 
government as that " of collecting and disbursing the public revenue." 
Such seeming dogmatism, which may seriously cripple the usefulness 
of the book among those who like fair play, is perhaps seen at its 
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worst on page 123. There Mr. White by implication asserts that 
all Populists belong to either " an active speculating class " or a 
"shiftless debtor" class. 

For teachers the book may be made distinctly more serviceable if 
Mr. White will supplement his excellent bibliography by giving at the 
head of each chapter a list of authorities. He will thus escape 
the necessity of breaking into his narrative (as on page 379) to refer 
to his sources, and will give real aid to many users of the book. 

So far attention has been directed mainly to those points of 
detail wherein improvements seem desirable. It is much easier 
and more agreeable to point out some of the merits of the book. 
In his phrases Mr. White is often felicitous ; as, for example, when 
he says (p. 224) that "silver dollars are metallic greenbacks," or 
when he asserts (p. 24) that "the whole science of money hinges" 
on the fact that " all trade is barter." His descriptive passages, also, 
are often admirable ; as, for instance, his comprehensive summary of 
our present banking laws (pp. 409-14), and his rksume (p. 39) of the 
kinds of legal-tender money in the United States. In furnishing 
pictures of various coins and bills of credit, and of the "clearing- 
room " in the New York clearing-house (with a description of the 
daily operations therein), he has commended his book to teachers. 
By describing the " Gold Room " (p. 174), and the process by which 
California maintained gold payments, he supplies information which 
has hitherto been practically inaccessible to the public. Above all, 
he has set forth in convenient form the experience of the world 
with gold and silver as standards, and the history of banking in the 
United States. Either of these last two achievements alone would 
have assured for the book a decided success. 

Comparing parts of this book with the work of others who write 
with authority in this field, we must own that it suffers. For exam- 
ple, Mr. White's story of the evolution of money is not comparable 
with the lucid exposition of Jevons ; nor his history of recent finan- 
cial events in the United States with Professor Taussig's masterly 
summary in Shaler's The United States ; nor his analysis of banking 
operations with Professor Dunbar's. But he has combined many of 
the best qualities of these special works in such a way as to make 
for the average American reader, and for the average American 
student, the most readable and the most instructive book covering 
the field of money and banking. a yr ry AY 

Columbia University. 



